WHAT THE BUREAU DOES — AND DOESN’T — DO 

approval from the assistant attorney general for the Justice Deoart 

h^r “ny mechanical device to Jver- 

. ansmit or record private conversations without the consent of 
everyone participating. Records compiled by the Justice 
mdicate however that approaches fL agLd« a" TeldoTS 
clown. Between the start of 1969 and mid-i974. 3,664 requests wefe 

SaftheFoTb other agencies as 

Bureau ) tL ^ ‘ “ 

rnn I extend to telephone conversations which 

cm monitored with the permission of one party merely 0712 
itiative of an agency head. Nor do they cover emergency situations 

essential evidence or a threat to the immediate safety of an acent or an 
..formant ; those circumstances, the head of an agen2 may ac on 
his own authonty but must later report the event to the JuLce 07,^ 
n^nt anyway- - hardly a serious form of -control.” A^^rS. Ke 
Jastice Department statistics for the jieriod from 1969 through mill- 
974. *•945 ".stances of such emergency monitoring were reported 

Doubtle.ss there were many other unreported instances. ^ 

that e7n to7T*"^ undocumented electronic surveillance 
that began to cause the most concern in the early 1970s There was a 

growing body of evidence that big-city police deparLents witMhe 
avid ^iieration of telephone company officials (mmiy of them former 
FBI apnts) and the tacit endorsement - indeed. the%na,ura7ment 
of the Bureau were indiscriminately wiretapping the sublets of 
7 investigations. The information obtained 

m many instances, was passed along to various interested federal 
t, "CH.S including the FBI. which would simply indicate in the 
rc-tmds that it came from a “police source” or a “concealed source." 
Two cases received particular attention, in Richmond and Houston 
in both Pluc-es the l^al FBI field office knew about police wiretap, ling 
2 J'h S aw. but failed to confiscate th^ listening .Ivices 

(ic£) intercepHon-of-coinmiinicatiom 

(IOC) investigations Anthony J. P. Farris, the former United States 
attoniey for the Southern District of Texas, testified before the House 
Select Committee on Intelligence that he Wed repeatedly, but in vain 



, 1 , • " yvars ic Deccune virtually i 

to obUin enurgwey i>ermission for body recorders and 
toring except before 4:45 p.m. on weekdays. 
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FBI reports and other documents are often sprinkled with phrases 
that seem to indicate exotic sources of information — such as a **confi- 



on nights and 
or FBI agents 
leniiual moni. 



CATHEBINC INFORMATION 

nifnt. According to Anthony V. Zavala, a former narcotics officer with 
the Houston police who was himself convicted on wiretapping am 
narcotics charges, there were perhaps a thousand illegal taps conducted 
bv the department’s narcotics division alone between u)68 and 1972. 
with the results often shared widely. But a similar situation has existed 
in other major cities, including Baltimore. Chicago, and Washington. 

^One young agent says that he and most of his colleagues would 
find it "extremely diffiailt" to launch an IOC investigation against a 
police department with whom they had worked closely. Ovir living 
depends in a lot of cities on police cooperation," he explains, because 
they simply have more guys on the street. They can really hurt us il 
they don’t want to help." Usually, he insists, agents are quite capable 
of telling when the original source of information they obtain from the 
police is an electronic surveillance: “When they tell you that [a sub- 
ject] is going to be someplace at eight o’clock tonight . . . after they 
tell you that kind of thing ten or fifteen times . . . you realize there s 
only one way they could know.** But most agents will avoid rocking the 
boat, and will bend over backward to avoid having “guilty know edge 
of an illegal source. Thus, the illegal wiretapping at the lociil level 
continues, in part because the only people with a mandate to investi- 
gate it are instead sharing in its fruits. 

Because the internal FBI and Justice Department procedures for 
obtaining approval of a Title III legal wiretap are so complex, some 
agents, before they actually go ahead with one, may make an illegal, 
unauthorized interception on the line first — to-Jwi •certain that the 
|KM»ple under investigation are still using the same phone. 

Another variety of unofficial, unspoken interception of coinmii- 
nications by the Bureau that went on for decades involved the routine 
pickup by agents of copies of all international cable traffic transniitteil 
from Wa.shington on the channels of Western Union, RCA, ITT, and 
the like; the cables were perused for any material of security interest 
to the FBI and other intelligence agencies. The practice was suspend(‘d 
in 1975, however -less out of any feeling that it was improper than 
out of confidenc-e that the same information could now be obtained 
more efficiently by electronic means by the National Security Agency 
(which also monitors, records, and stores for future retrieval all inter- 
national telephone calls to and from the United States, as well as some 
domestic ones ) . 



